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Post-War Depletion of Ranks 
of Men at Marrying Ages 


OMBATANT armies are almost 
C entirely made up of young 

men, even though in the 
course of a long war large numbers 
of older reserves are drawn into the 
fray. As far as possible, however, 
these older troops are used in the 
service branches rather than in the 
front lines. Consequently, losses of 
life in war are heaviest among 
men under 30, either recently 
married, or at the period of life 
when they would shortly be ready 
to marry and establish homes. 
Thus, 72 percent of German military 
deaths and approximately 55 per- 
cent of the French losses in the 
Great War were of men under 30. 
It was inevitable that these heavy 
military losses would be reflected in 
the post-War ratios of the two sexes, 
at the ages at which marriages are 
most commonly contracted, al- 
though this effect is to a certain 
extent obscured by other demo- 
graphic factors, such as migrations, 
military losses of past wars, and by 
the differential sex ratios of births 
and deaths. These factors should be 
kept in mind in considering the data 
presented in the table on page 2, 


which gives, for several countries, the 
ratios of females to males in the 
age groups mainly affected by the 
War, and shows also how these ratios 
had changed, at the first post-War 
census, as compared with their values 
at the latest pre-War census. 

So, for example, it will be seen 
in the table that in France the 
census of 1911, that is, the last prior 
to the World War, showed sub- 
stantially the same number of males 
as females in every five-year age 
group compared. In contrast with 
this, the 1921 census showed an 
excess of 261, 206, and 176 females 
per thousand males in the age groups 
25 to 29, 30 to 34, and 35 to 39, 
respectively. In Germany, likewise, 
the pre-War census of 1910 showed 
substantially equal proportions of 
males and females in each five-year 
group, but the 1925 census (which 
in Germany was the first taken after 
the War) showed an excess of 150 
women per thousand men at ages 
25 to 29, 259 per thousand at ages 
(30 to 34, and 181 per thousand at 
ages 35 to 39. For various reasons, 
the changes in the English sex ratios 
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were smaller than for the other two 


Nevertheless here also a practical 





















































cou 
countries. Nevertheless, here also equality in the number of the sexes fen 
an excess of 176 per thousand is before the War gave way in 1920 age 
seen in the age group 20 to 24, 209 to an excess of females over males tha 
per thousand in the age group 25 by 58 per 1,000, and 36 per 1,000, eas 
to 29, and 186 per thousand in the respectively, in the age groups 25 tha 
age group 30 to 34. Itis true that to 29 and 30 to 34. onl 
in this case some excess of females The situation with respect to the tha 
was shown also in the pre-War sex ratios may be further illustrated lati 
census, but even allowing for this by comparing the total female is 1 
there was a marked increase in the population between ages 15 and 44 cor 
proportion of women as a result of with that of males between ages 20 dra 
the War. and 49, This is the most convenient rea 
It may come as a surprise to most basis for comparison, taking into has 
persons that Belgium was com- account the usual ages of marriage , 
paratively little affected in this and the approximate average differ- val 
respect by the World War. So_ enceinage between bride and groom. por 
swift was the onslaught of German ‘The chart on page 3 shows, for — 
forces in that country that Belgium certain age groups, the number of 
was able to mobilize only arelatively females per 100 males at the first 
small military force. Practically all post-War census in several countries 
the Belgian men who were forced which had been involved in the War. 
into labor service by the Germans, One neutral country, The Nether- LIT 
or who had fled to other countries, lands, is included for comparison. 
returned to Belgium after the War. It is found that in every belligercat POL 
Number of Women per Thousand Men at Adult Ages Most Affected by War. Vue 
Ratios in Specified Age Groups at First Post-War Census RUS 
Compared with Ratios in Corresponding Age Groups at Last Pre-War Census 
' HUR 
an FRANCE F wmeneedl ITALY BELGIUM GERMANY 
IN POST-WAR AUS 
CENSus* 
1921 | 1911 | 1921 | 1911 | 1921 | 1911 | 1920 | 1910 | 1925 | 1910 
UNI 
20-24 1,169) 987|1,176| 1,002 |1,047| 971)|1,009| 995 T T 
25-29 1,261 | 1,001 | 1,209 | 1,016 | 1,148 | 1,073 |1,058} 997)1,150| 995 GER 
30-34 1,206 | 1,022 | 1,186 | 1,114 | 1,139 | 1,092 |1,036| 9941]1,259) 999 
35-39 1,176 | 7,019 | 1,156 | 7,115 | 1,111] 7,156|1,015| 993) 1,181 | 1,002 
40-44 1,094 | 1,011 | 1,126 | 1,097 | 1,055 | 1,120] 1,012} 996 | 1,107 | 1,007 FRA 
45-49 1,047 | 1,004 | 1,071 | 1,072 | 1,020 | 1,093 | 1,017 | 996 | 1,068 | 1,008 
50-54 1,060 | 1,026 | 1,074 | 1,078 | 1,022 | 1,072 | 1,031 | 1,004 | 1,036 | 1,008 ITA 
*To obtain corresponding age group in the last pre-War census, the ratios for which are shown in 
italics, deduct 10 years from the figures shown in column one, except in the case of Germany, where 15 NE} 
years must be deducted. For example, in France in 1921, the ratio of females to males in the age group 
20-24 was 1,169 per 1,000 males; in 1911, these persons were comprised in the age group 10-14, and the 
ratio of females to males among them was at that time 987 per 1,000. BE L 
tToo young at the time of the War to be affected appreciably. 
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country but one — Belgium — the 
females of the principal ‘“‘marrying”’ 
ages exceeded the males by more 
than 20 percent, and in certain 
eastern European countries by more 
than 30 percent. Belgium is the 
only country with a smaller ratio 
than The Netherlands. For the 
latter country, a surplus of women 
is usual, because her large colonial, 
commercial and shipping interests 
draw men out of the country. The 
reason for the low ratio in Belgium 
has already been explained. 

These figures have many and 
varied implications. Most im- 
portant is the fact that literally 
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millions of women in Europe were 
shut off from marriage as a result 
of the War. The situation was so 
bad that in fairly responsible 
quarters there was serious discussion 
of the advisability of permitting 
polygamy and giving it legal status. 
Naturally—except for a brief period 
immediately after the War — the 
trend of the marriage rate in most 
countries turned downward. 

As a result of the surplus of 
women there occurred a marked 
change in the proportions of the 
married among men and women. 
For example, the German census 
of 1925 showed a marked increase 





NUMBER OF FEMALES AGES 15-44 
PER 100 MALES AGES 20-49 


AT THE TIME OF THE FIRST CENSUS AFTER THE WORLD WAR 
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GERMANY 1925 Po 122 
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in the proportion of the married in 
the total adult male population as 
compared with the 1910 census, 
but a decrease in the adult female 
population. Among other things, 
this would indicate that competition 
in the marriage market was such 
that many men who, in ordinary 
times, would not be considered 
particularly desirable as husbands, 
did find wives in the circumstances 
existing after the War. There was, 
for instance, a marked increase in 
the proportion of marriages in which 
the groom was much older than the 
bride. This of itself is often a 
source of much domestic discontent 
and was presumably responsible, in 
part, for the rise in the divorce rate 
which took place after the War. 
The disparity in numbers be- 
tween the sexes also meant a de- 
crease in the birth rate, for a time 
at least, unless there was an in- 
crease in the fertility of married 
pairs. There was little prospect of 
this in view of the steady down- 
ward trend of the birth rate before 
the War. Moreover, the economic 





situation in Europe, badly disrupted 
as it had been by the War, was such 
as to discourage couples from having 
children. Also, the comparatively 
large numbers of marriages in which 
the groom was much older than the 
bride, had an adverse effect on the 
birth rate. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the birth rate con- 
tinued to fall after the War. 

Finally, the extreme disparity of 
numbers between the two sexes, 
with its inevitable effect on moral 
attitudes, constituted a serious social 
problem for the countries concerned, 
and contributed its share to the 
great social unrest of the post-War 
years. 

It is hardly necessary to attempt 
a catalog of the evils of war. Not 
the least of these, certainly, is the 
scar left on the population itself. 
For not only are the actual battle 
losses matched by losses in future 
population due to reductions in the 
birth rate, but the social effects of a 
deficiency of men in the population 
profoundly disturb the normal life 
of nations. 


Mortality Improving More Rapidly Among Women 


ot only do women have lower 

death rates than men, but they 
are also experiencing more rapid 
improvement in mortality in recent 
years. Practically every age of life 
shows striking evidence of this. 
To visualize the facts underlying 
this situation there have been pre- 


pared the charts on pages 6 and 7. 


The first of these charts compares 
the death rates of white males and 





white females in the United States 
in the first year of life, and at ages 
20, 40, and 60, for several specified 
years from 1901 to 1937. The 
second chart shows, for the first 
year of life and for each decennial 
age, the ratio of the female to the 
male death rate in each of the years 
specified. 

Detailed examination of the chart 
on page 6 brings out two facts which, 
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though familiar, are worth repeating 
in this connection. In the first 
place, it will be noted that, in 
practically every instance, the 
death rate of females is below that 
of males, and, in most instances, 
well below. Secondly, it is seen 
that improvement in mortality from 
1901 to 1937 was greatest at the 
youngest ages, but that even at 
age 40 there were substantial gains 
during the period under review. At 
age 60, the death rates of males 
show no definite trend, while those 
of females are distinctly on the 
downgrade. 

The foregoing situation may be 
clarified by a comparison of the 
actual figures for the death rates at 
various ages of life of males and 
females in 1901 and in 1937, respec- 
tively. Thus, it is found that the 
mortality rate in the first year of 
life, among white males, decreased 
from 133.45 per 1,000 to 52.36, a 
reduction of almost 61 percent; 
among females the rate decreased by 
almost 63 percent from 110.61 to 
41.16 per 1,000. Atage 20 the death 
rates per 1,000 in 1901 and 1937 
among white males were 5.94.and 2.55 
respectively, with a reduction of 57 
percent; in the case of females, the 
respective rates were 5.54 and 1.96, 
with a drop of 65 percent. The 
corresponding decreases in mortality 
rates at age 40 are as follows: for 
white males, from 10.60 to 6.36, 
with a reduction of 40 percent; for 
white females, from 9.31 to 4.51, 
with a reduction of 52 percent. 
Males at age 60 experienced a re- 








*Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Twenty-Five Years of Health Progress, page 22. 
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duction of less than 7 percent in 
their mortality in the period from 
1901 to 1937, while females had a 
reduction of 26 percent. 

Another and, perhaps, more 
illuminating exhibit of the relative 
improvement in the death rates of 
the two sexes is set forth in the 
second chart, on page 7. Here the 
heavily shaded portion of the bars 
represents the ratio that the female 
death rate at specified ages and in 
certain years is to the corresponding 
male death rate. For each age 
shown the bars for the years 1901, 
1910, 1921, 1929-1931, and 1937 
have been arranged in the order 
stated. On the whole, the heavily 
shaded bars relating to each of the 
ages studied tend downward in 
passing from 1901 to 1937; only 
the bars relating to the year 1921 
for ages 20 to 60 are distinctly out 
of line. The downward tendency of 
the heavily shaded bars within each 
age group is, of course, indicative 
of the greater relative improvement 
in female mortality as compared 
with that of males. Although no 
satisfactory explanation can be given 
for the situation shown for 1921, it 
should be noted, in this connection, 
that the improvement in the death 
rate among males in the years im- 
mediately following the influenza 
pandemic was greater than that 
among females. * 

In the first year of life, the ratio 
of female to male mortality fell 
somewhat from 83 percent in 1901 
to 79 percent in 1937, but at age 10 
the reduction was much more 
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marked — namely, from 90 percent 
to 72 percent. Reductions of the 
same magnitude are observed at 
ages up to 40. Thus, at age 20, 
the ratio of female to male mor- 
tality fell from 93 percent in 1901 
to 77 percent in 1937; at age 30, 
the ratio fell from 97 to 81 percent; 
and at age 40, from 88 to 71 per- 
cent. The most notable changes in 
the ratio are found at ages 50 and 
60, where they fell, respectively, 
from 87 to 66 percent, and from 88 
to 69 percent. Even at age 70 
there is noted a decrease in the 





ratio of female to male mortality, 
the change being from 91 percent in 
1901 to 80 percent in 1937. At age 
80 no distinct trend in the ratio is 
perceptible. 

The more rapid improvement in 
mortality among females, as com- 
pared with that among males, is 
naturally reflected in the figures for 
longevity. With the general in- 
crease in average length of life, 
white females in the United States 
have gained 14 years during the 
period from 1901 to 1937, while 
males have gained only 121% years. * 





DEATH RATES AT SELECTED AGES 
WHITE PERSONS BY SEX , UNITED STATES, 190! TO 1937 
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*STATISTICAL BULLETIN, August 1939, page 1. 
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Whereas the expectation of life of 
white females in 1901 was only 2.85 
years greater than for white males, 
in 1937 the difference between the 
sexes was 4.33 years. 

These differentials in the improve- 
ment in mortality and longevity will 
undoubtedly affect the sex ratio of 
the population. With lower mor- 
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tality and greater longevity, out of 
each year’s cohort of newly born, a 
larger proportion of females than 
of males will survive to later ages. 
In this situation, and in the absence 
of any substantial immigration, it is 
very likely that the ratio of females 
to males in our population will show 
a continuing increase. 


RATIO OF FEMALE TO MALE DEATH RATE 
WHITE PERSONS BY AGE, UNITED STATES, I90! TO 1937 
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Seasonal Incidence of Pneumonia Greatly Reduced 


HE very marked decline in the 

mortality from pneumonia, as 
figured on an annual basis, leads one 
to inquire how the several months 
of the year have participated in this 
change. The facts are exhibited 
graphically in the chart on page 8, 
in which the upper curve is the 
graph of the monthly rates experi- 
enced in the 12-month period from 
September 1928 to August 1929, 


a period of particularly high mor- 
tality from influenza and pneu- 
monia, and the lower curve is for 
the corresponding period in 1938- 
1939. The striking thing is that the 
profile of the seasonal curve has 
changed radically. The entire lower 
curve is relatively flat, the strong 
seasonal tendency of pneumonia to 
flare up in January and immediately 
succeeding months, so plainly shown 
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in the upper curve, has disappeared 
entirely in these latest records. If 
1938 and 1939 can be taken as 
representative of an _ established 
situation, the pneumonia season has 
lost much of its dread. Certainly 
the experience of these last two 
years augurs well for the future. 
We have good reason to be opti- 
mistic, in the light of the new 
methods for pneumonia treatment 
now being rapidly extended to all 
parts of the country. Just a short 
time ago serum therapy was used 
in only a few cities and States. 
But now the advantages of serum 
are generally known and applied. 
Perhaps even greater successes may 
be expected from the recent ad- 
vances in chemotherapy. The full 
possibilities and limitations of the 


new drugs have not yet been de- 
fined, but the use of sulfapyridine 
and allied drugs has already yielded 
most gratifying results. It may be 
that the most efficient form of 
treatment will be found to combine 
sulfapyridine and serum. 

But the problem of pneumonia 
control is not the concern of the 
medical profession alone. The public 
itself must do its share in clearly 
recognizing the importance of early 
attention in cases that bear any 
threat of pneumonia. This means 
that no cold can be regarded lightly, 
and any signs of more serious 
respiratory disorder call for im- 
mediate medical attention. The 
public is being educated to a recog- 
nition of this, and there is no doubt 
that the lesson is being learned. 


PNEUMONIA MORTALITY 


ANNUAL CYCLES 1938-1939 AND 1928-1929 COMPARED 


DEATH RATES 
PER 100,000 
(ANNUAL BASIS) 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, ALL AGES 
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din 
i The Census of 1940 
y be : HE forthcoming census, when completed, 
| of fF will provide public and private agencies 
bine with extremely valuable information enabling 
them to plan for the welfare of the American 
onia people and for the needs of business. It is 
the important that each of us personally should 
iblic give our earnest cooperation to make thedata 
arly as useful as possible by giving accurate and 
arly complete answers. We appeal to the readers 
any § of the STATISTICAL BULLETIN not only to give 
eans § this cooperation, but also to urge it upon 
ntly, those with whom they come in contact. 
‘ious 
im- 
The 
a Health Record for January 1940 
4 F we were to gauge the health out- States the cities reporting improve- 
look for 1940 by the January ment this year were the same in 
mortality reports for the general number as those reporting increases 
population of 88 major cities, the in death rates. Reports from other 
prospect, while still good, would not sources are, on the whole, encourag- 
be as promising as at this time last ing. For example, in New York 
a year. For, while the mortality in City there was a decided drop in 
January in these cities was below the deaths as compared with January a 
average in the past for that month, year ago, and in particular there was 
deaths actually increased approxi- a large decline in infant mortality. 
aaa mately 5 percent as compared with Particularly favorable has been 
the same month a year ago. the condition observed among the 
This increase seems to have arisen more than 17,000,000 wage-earners 
a chiefly in the South Atlantic, East and their depefdents who are Indus- 
South Central, and West South trial policyholders of the Metropol- 
Central divisions of the country, for itan Life Insurance Company. For 
in the large cities in these sections, the first month of 1940 these regis- 
tel 18 out of 20 major cities registered tered the lowest mortality rate for 
increases in mortality. It may well any January in their history— 
— be that this risé in deaths reflects namely, 8.3 per 1,000 as against the 
— the abnormally cold weather en- previous low for this month of 8.5, 
AUG countered in these areas. In the recorded in January 1938. 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific Coast Important causes of death to show 
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lower death rates among the insured 
than in January a year ago are all 
four of the principal communicable 
diseases of childhood, pneumonia, 
heart disease, diarrheal conditions, 
suicide, homicide, accidents (all 
forms), and automobile fatalities. 
Higher rates, however, are in evi- 
dence for influenza, 
syphilis, cancer, cerebral hemor- 
rhage, diseases of the coronary 
arteries, appendicitis, chronic ne- 
phritis, and puerperal conditions. 

The most noteworthy among the 
favorable items in the mortality 
report for January is a reduction of 
29 percent since last year in the 
death rate for pneumonia. ‘The 
current figure (53.2 per 100,000) is 
less than one half that for January 
10 years ago. If, in fact, the im- 
provement in the mortality from 
pneumonia keeps pace with that 
shown at the beginning of 1940, the 
death rate in winter for this disease 
will fall, next year, to the level pre- 
vailing 10 years ago for midsummer 
and early fall, the seasons when the 
incidence of pneumonia is consist- 
ently at its very lowest point. The 
outstanding success of the newer 
methods in the treatment of pneu- 
monia gives promise that its death 
rate will continue to show a material 
decline. 

Reports concerning the preva- 
lence of communicable diseases 
throughout the general population 
of the United States show that, with 
the exception of influenza, the situ- 


tuberculosis, 


ation is good. There has been, how-’ 


ever, above-normal prevalence of 
influenza, confined largely to the 


Southern States, which were respon- 
sible for more than 85 percent of the 
total cases reported. 

The smallpox situation through- 
out the country at large is decidedly 
more encouraging than at this time 
last year. In fact, only 319 cases of 
smallpox were reported in January, 
from 47 States and the District of 
Columbia. This is approximately 
one fifth the number reported in the 
same month of 1939. It is note- 
worthy, nevertheless, that there were 
absolutely no cases in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States— 
areas where vaccination and re- 
vaccination are readily accepted as 
preventives of smallpox—and that 
substantially one half of the 319 
cases in January occurred in three 
States (Minnesota, Iowa, and Colo- 
rado) where the presence of this 
loathsome disease is taken as a 
matter of course. 

Among the items of special public 
health interest recently reporied are 
the following: The State Board of 
Health of Kansas, as an important 
part of its pneumonia control pro- 
gram, is establishing stations in 
various parts of the State, in order 
that free laboratory examinations, 
drugs, and serums may be easily 
available to all physicians for the 
treatment of indigent persons. 

Under the will of a prominent 
Chicagoan, recently deceased, a gift 
of $2,000,000 will be received by the 
University of Chicago and will be 
used to establish a permanent fund 
for medical education and research, 
under the direction of the Billings 
Clinic of that city. 
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pon- The following table shows the 1939, and January 1939, together 
ithe § mortality among Industrial policy- with the death rates for the years 
holders for January 1940, December 1939 and 1938. 
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ae METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
time Death Rates* per 100,000 Policyholders from Selected Causes. Industrial 
25 of Department. Weekly Premium-Paying Business 
ary, 
t of ANNUAL RATE PER 100,000 PoLICcyHOoLDERS* 
itely CAUSES OF DEATH Year 
L the January | December; January 
1939 1939 
iote- 1939 1938 
were 
land AL CaAUSES—TOTAL................ 830.4 | 747.3 | 856.6 | 760.9 | 766.0 
ee 
CE » 4 6 » 1.0 
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Pneumonia (all forms)............... $3.2 40.3 74.4 42.9 50.6 
hree Tuberculosis (all forms)............. 44.2 | 40.7 | 43.3 | 44.9 | 47.2 
‘olo- Tuberculosis of respiratory system..} 40.2 36.6 37.7 40.4 42.1 
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Cerebral hemorrhage................ 65.2 | 59.9 63.9 59.7 58.5 
Diseases of the coronary arteries...... 54.0 44.0 42.0 40.2 34.3 
tblic Ee 3.4 ie 1.3 6.3 7.1 
] Diseases of heart (other forms){...... 171.0 158.0 175.5 160.5 154.0 
are Diarrhea and enteritis............... 3.8 4.2 4.7 5.4 7.4 
d of PIR gi aiois o6.Ga 0 0:4'5.0 Kore ewe ween 8.4 8.2 8.0 10.2 10.5 
ee 60.8 51.1 54.3 51.4 53.8 
tant Puerperal state—total............... 5.0 3.7 4.5 5.4 6.2 
pro- ES eae ee 7.6 6.7 7.9 8.6 9.4 
_ a Eee 2.9 3.3 5.0 4.4 4.4 
> in Accidents—total.................... 50.1 45.7 51.8 46.3 48.4 
rder ee | re 16.0 11.7 15.3 12.0 12.3 
| Motor vehicle accidents........... 18.7 20.3 23.2 18.2 18.5 
ons, Automobile accidents§.......... 17.4 19.1 20.7 17.1 17.6 
asily All other causes of death............ 138.0 128.4 157.4 120. 124.4 
the 
*The rates for 1939 and 1940 are subject to slight correction, since they are based on provisiona 
estimates of lives exposed to risk. 
nent tExcludes aneurysm of the aorta. 
i tExcludes pericarditis, acute endocarditis, and acute myocarditis. 
gift §Excludes collisions between automobiles and railroad trains or streetcars. 
’ the ? : ; 
Correspondence on the subjects discussed in these BULLETINS may be 
l be ‘ 
lash addressed to: The Editor, 
rch, STATISTICAL BULLETIN, 
ings Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 
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Rates for 1939 and 1940 are provisional 
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